LAURENCE STERNE

circulated that the author of Tristram Shandy himself was
responsible for the rumour because he needed the publicity.
Harassed on this side by the smut hounds, Sterne was
gently reproved by Dr. Warburton on the other. The
Bishop seems to have had genuine admiration for Sterne.
But he was afraid that, in becoming his sponsor, he had
been injudicious. Fear for Sterne's reputation was rein-
forced by apprehension for his own. Sterne answered
his gentle reproof in a letter, half acquiescent, half defiant.
"It was hard to mutilate everything in it, down to the
prudish humour of every particular." "I will however
do my best, though, laugh, my Lord, I will, and as loud
as I can too/*

Warburton finally pronounced Sterne an "irrevocable
scoundrel". But considering the scandal in which Sterne
involved both himself and the Church, and considering
the letters of protest which his bishop received from
puritan members of the Church, Sterne's treatment was
remarkably lenient. This was possibly due to the fact
that while he carefully avoided satire on the Church of
England except in one passage (Book VIII, Chapter xxvi),
he was free with his mockery of the Church of Rome.

A little more and biography can be left aside. In 1759
Sterne was already suffering from consumption. He was
liable at any moment to break a blood vessel in his throat
and set himself spitting. His life in London, hectically
pursued in the fore-knowledge of an early death, aggra-
vated that condition and brought death nearer still.

When he returned to Yorkshire, he left his heart in
London, Shandy was the means of procuring the money
for another London season. He settled to work again,
but with this difference. He now wished to justify him-
self to the Monthly Reviewers, who had drubbed him
down. He wanted to work out for himself the relation
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